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To the Reyvpiican Soctery of 
BALTIMORE, | 


Citizens, 


J, here, agreeably to your - bibs RE you hb 3 
copy of the Oration I had the honour of delivering, on 
the fourth of July laſt. Except in a feto correftions of 
grammar and expreſſi Fon, which I thought myſelf juftifi- 
able in making, it is given you, very nearly, in the form 
in which it was ſpoten. Notwithflanding the approba- 

tion you, formerly, thonght proper to give it, juſtly ex- 


cites my confidence, yet ] fear that, on peruſal, you will 

a ſcover many things in it which candid criticiſm will 
prompt you to condemn. Conſcious, indeed, of its many 

and great imperfections, the only conſolation 1 have 


under my neceſſity of thus ſubmitting it to your inſpec- 
tion, is the hope that, while you read, you will do me 


the juſtice to remember, that it was delivered at your. 


particular requeſt, at a very Jhort notice, by 4 very 
young man, an with wy great reluftance. . 


. felloe citizen, Se. 


elle. Buchanan, Fl 


. eee 8 I, 1794. 
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Ax ORATION, @c. 


.CrT1ZzENs of the 
REPUBLICAN SOCTETT, 


\ \ FE have met, this day, to celebrate the Ax- 


\ NIVERSARY of American Independence. The ho- 


nour you have conferred, of appointing me to 
addreſs you, on ſo intereſting an occaſion, may 
well be thought flattering to a youthful mind: 
Yet, I declare, my fellow-citizens, that, great as 


is the pleaſure I feel from this mark of your reſ- 


pect towards me, it but little compenſates for the 
mortification ariſing from the conviction of being 
unequal to the taſk aſſigned me. Unuſed, as I have 


ever been, to ſpeaking in public, and, almoſt a 
ſtranger to the aſſembly I am called upon to addreſs; 


ſhort as has been the time given me to prepare, 


and great as the neceſlity was for a long prepara- 


tion; nothing, but a defire to approve myſelf a 


- diligent member of a ſociety, which, for the beſt 


and wiſeſt purpoſes, has been, lately, inſtituted in 
this town, could have induced me to accede to an 
appointment in-which, as well from the nature ot 
it, as from my own incapacity to fill it with dig- 
nity, I muſt 8 to become the ſubject of much 
wan 
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ungenerous cenſure. Again, too, when I confi- 
der how many members there are, in the Repub- 
lican Society, better qualified, both by nature and 
habit, for the well-diſcharge of the office entruſted 
to me, I cannot but fear that the expectations 
' entertained from this place, will be but mode- 
rately gratified, and -your choice but little ap- 
proved of by others of our fellow-citizens here 
aſſembled. Ever ready, however, to obey all your 
lawful commands, and convinced that even the 
imperfect execution of them, in this inſtance, may 
be uſeful, I now enter upon the undertaking with 
the alacrity of a mind willing to oblige; yet with 
that diffidence which a juſt ſenſe of its importance 
and of my own weak powers will, naturally, be ex- 


; ii to produce.  -© 
Crrt1zExSs, ALL, 


| The revolution of our country, has juſtly 
been conſidered as forming a remarkable æra in the 


Y hiſtory of the world. From this, has a new na- 


tion grown into exiſtence; new opinions reſpecting 
men and things have taken place; new govern- 
ments have been eſtabliſhed, and new opinions re- 
ſpecting the ſeveral forms of government been en- 
tertained. The juſt principles of liberty have, 
from thence, been recognized, and all men ac- 
knowledged, in the ſcale of ſociety, to be free and 
equal. To this unge, too, has been traced that 
- glorious 
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+ glorious revolution of our beſt allies, which has 


trodden the aged ſceptre of France to the duſt, 
and ſhaken the rotten fabric of monarchy to its 


centre throughout Europe; a revolution, deſtined, 


at ſome future period, to enlighten a benighted 
world, and extend the bleſſings of improved art 
and ſcience, of political freedom and happineſs to 
the remoteſt corners of the earth! In ſurveying 


theſe and many other bleſſed effects of the Ameri- 


can revolution, curioſity is excited to enquire, par- 
ticularly, into the cauſes which produced it; and, 
naturally conjectures that the revolution which has 
had influence to change the whole order of politi- 


cal opinion, ſanctified by the habit of ages, muſt, 
neceſſarily, poſſeſs ſome remarkable features to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from all others which have preceded it. 


On the cauſes, then, which produced that hap- 


puy revolution we, at preſent, partake of, and our 


glorious ſeparation from Great-Britain, I mean, 
now, my fellow-citizens, to addreſs you; becauſe 
they are firſt in order, and form a ſubject complete 
in itſelf; becauſe they are moſt uſeful to be known, 


and yet moſt generally neglected ; becauſe the re- 
collection of paſt injuries may ſerve to put us on 


our guard againſt future ones; and, becauſe they 


involve a ſubie&t intimately connected with the 
deareſt intereſts and Jiberties of this country: 1 


mean the ſubject of the right of taxation---a right, 
to retain which in our own hands, has deluged this 
| | | country 


oe 


3 in \ blood, ad; of which, were we ever to 
be deprived, our boaſted government, could it ex- 
iſt at all, would exiſt but a cripple, and our hap- 
py laws as ſo many {piders' webs for the great, the 
ambitious and the powertul to break through and 
deſpiſe at Pleaſure 
But to begin--- 
From the firſt ſettlement of theſe, formerly, 1. 
tiſh colonies, to the commencement of the French 
war in 1755, they had attracted: the attention of 
Europe, not at all, and of the Mother country, 
but little. Except in the taking of Louiſburgh in 
1745, and in repelling a few hoſtile invaſions of 
French and Indians on the frontiers, they had 
| diſcovered little inclination or capacity for war. 
Left to the government of themſelves, according 
to the expreſs proviſion of theis reſpective charters, | 
each regulated its own internal concerns, in pro- 
portion to its ſeyeral wants and conveniences, and, 
| in proceſs of time, grew to be flouriſhing, popu- 
5 lous and happy. The world had never before ex- 
| hibited a ſpectacle of ſociety ſo equal, of man- 
ners ſo ſimple, of morals ſo pure, of religion ſo 
fervent, and, at the ſame time, ſo little ſuperſtiti- 
ous as that which prevailed in theſe colonies. Con- 
fined, chiefly, to the purſuits of agriculture, eve- 
ry man exiſted the lord of his own tenement, _ 
and in that ſtation (a ſtation in which man thinks 
nobly both of himſelf and of his Creator) depend- 
1 | 8 . ent 
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ent, only, on his own induſtry and Heaven for 


ſupport, with firm and independent ſpirit, ſought 


the ſimple neceſſaries of life, in the cultivation of 
his o] ground, and, ſecure in the boſom of peace 
and plenty, Sat down under his own vine and 


his own fig-tree, and there was none to make him 


afraid.” The unconquerable ſpirit of freedom 
too, inſpired by the wild ſcenery of woods and 
mountains, which nature, every where, diſplay- 
ed around, by wide dominion, by vigorous health 


and manhood, by education, habit and the tra- 


ditionary wrongs which had driven their forefa- 


thers from their native land, had riſen to a height, 


in this country, of which modern nations had no 
conception, and ancient nations had never ſurpaſ- 
fed. Science, too, had ever met with encour- 


agement among the people of theſe colonies, and 
ſeminaries of learning were eſtabliſhed in various 


parts thereof, which produced men well qualified 
to underſtand their rights, as they were from other 
caules, ever ready to defend them. Thus, from 
the deep ſolitude of our woods and mountains, cut 
off from the ſociety and corruptions of Europe, 
looking up to Great-Britain as our parent and pro- | 
tectreſs, ſecure in the enjoyment of our rights, and 
undiſturbed in the fruits of our induſtry, we ra- 
pidly, though filently, grew up into a great and 
reſpectable part of the Britiſh empire! Such were 


-theſe- colonies at the commeneement of the year 


* 


19 


17 p 5. But now the ſcene yaries, arms glitter, | 
trumpets ſound, and drums beat us to battle. The 
peaceful retreats of Agriculture are broken in up- | 
on from New-Hampſhire to Georgia, and the co- 
lonies are called upon to aſſiſt the Mother Coun- 
try in the proſecution of an unjuſt, expenſive and 
unneceſſary war. Eager to give this firſt proof re- 
| quired of our obedience and affection, we quick- 
ly obeyed the call. Fighting by her fide, we tra- 
verſed the ſnowy regions of Canada, and encoun- 
tered the parching Boat of the Equator. Marti- 
nico and Havanna ſubmitted to the ſuperior prow- 


els of our hardy yeomanry, and Quebec fell by the 


ſtrength of our arms. Finally, by our liberal gra- 
tuities in men and money (the latter ſo far beyond 
our proportion as even to extort the thanks of Par- 
liament to ſome of the colonies) and the immenſe 
profits of our trade, Great Britain, to uſe the ex- 
preſſive language of Chatham, Was carried tri- 
umphant through the war.“. "Twas then, that 
by our aſſiſtance ſhe affuried the higheſt grade in 
the ſtale of nations, and threatened the independ- 7 
ence and ſecurity of all Europe. She had now 

« touched the higheſt point of all her greatneſs; 
and from that full meridian of her glory, haften- 
ed now to her ſetting.” For, fortunately for man- 

kind, the pride of nations, as well as of individu- 

als carries the ſeeds of deſtruction within its own bow- 
als, and mighty bodies, both politic and: natural, 
1 "muſt. 
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muſt periſh, at laft, by the very itn which their 
own uimvieldineſs engenders. For now, being firſt 
made acquainted with the great power and 1 
ces of theſe colonies, and envious of an impor- 
tance, the compariſon of which, they feared might, 
at ſome future day, prove diſadvantageous to a 

haughty nation, the Parliament of Great Britain 
conceived the plan of raiſing a revenue in Ameri- 
ca, without the conſent of our local Legiſlatures, 
a plan which ended, at laſt, in che diſmernber- 
meat of the empire. 

To whom the exerciſe of this 0 belonged 
formed the chief ſubject of ditpute between the 
two countries. In the courle of it, however, part- 
ly with a view to ſupport itſelf in this its firſt ini- 
quitous pretenſion, and partly with a view to eſta- 
bliſh itſelf ſupreme over the colonies, Parliament 
committed other and yery flagrant violations of 
American liberty all of which may be ſeen in 
ſtatutes paſſed by Parliament between the years | 
1763 and 1770. | 

The principal of theſe ſtatutes as containing the 
cauſes of the ſeparation between Great Britain and 
her colonies in America, I ſhall now beg leave to 
obſerve upon; after having premiſed that I ſhall _ 
not conſider myſelf bound to take notice of theſe 
in every particular view, in which they may juſtly | 
be conſtrued into an infringement of our rights, 


and alſo, that as Any of-thoſe ſtatutes are found- 
ed 


61] 


ed on N ſelf. ſame principle, I. ſhall do little more , 


than recite the title and the time of ſome of them, 


and content myſelf with controyerting the princi- 


ple only i in a ſingle inſtance. 1 - 


And now, my; fellow-citizens, let m me pray your 
attention to a tale of injuſtice, at which humanity 


revolts; of oppreſſion, at which the muſt weep 3 
of folly, craft and meannels, at which ſhe .muſt 


hide her head in ſhame! and give me power, O 


heaven, to ſpeak the injuries 1 to my coun- 
try, in a manner to excite the indignation of all 


preſent, and to remove that diſpoſition. to cultivate 
an intimate union and friend{hip between Great- ; 
Britain and theſe United States, which, at preſent, | 
dazzles the imaginations of tome, of my country- 


men, and may, eventually, overturn the liberties 
of this weſtern world! For, ſo far. ſhould. we be, 
my tellow- citizens, from cultivating an intimacy 
with that inſidious court, that we. ſhould, rather, 


ſulpect treachery and deception in all their connec- 


tions with us; and, (till a really great people ſhall 
ſhew ſpirit and liberality enough to throw off a 
government which renders them both the ſubjects 
and the tools of the moſt infamous oppreſſion,) 
train up our children to contemplate with 
horror, the Britiſh. name! For my part, I de- 
clare that time ignes ſuppoſitos cineri doloſo,” 

ſhall ever be the rule. of my opinions reſpecting 


them, and chat while L live, | will remember the 
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| injuries of Britain! 1 will, analy; read over the 


catalogue of her iniquities; I will declaim againſt 
them; I will admoniſh mankind of them; and 
when death ſhall, at length, draw his cold hands 

oxer theſe eyes forever, my laſt dying words to the 


| ſpeRtators round ſhall be, Friends remember Bri- 


tain.“ And this not from a motive of perſonal 
malignancy, (I diſdain it, I am incapable of it) 


but of political jealouſy and political deteſtation. 


Tell me not of friendſhip; the friendſhip of an 


adder is fraught with death. I want no union with 
a nation, which, while we loved them as children, 


could be guilty of a deliberate ſcheme to enſlave 
us. What would you think of the mother who 


had kidnapped her own ſon in bondage? And let 


me aſk the moſt diſpaſſionate among you, in what 
did the conduct of Great-Britain towards us when 
colonies differ from this? And in the name of hea- 
ven, tell how is her preſent conduct reconcileable 
to friendſhip or even to common honeſty? Let our 
citizens, dragged into Algerine ſlavery, by her in- 
famous procurement, anſwer the queſtion! let our 
butchered brethren on the frontiers anſwer it! let 


the infamous detention of the weſtern poſts anſwer 


it! and let your veſſel juſt coming into port, rob- 
bed of her property and of her ſeamen anſwer it! 


baſe aſſaſſins, theſe will ſay, they ſpeak friendſhip 


to us with the dagger concealed under their coats: 


Py mile Upon us, but their ſmiles only proclaim 
them 


E 
them villains! think not that 1 am an atrodhs 
for war: think neither that to preſerve the peace, 
nay, the very exiſtence of this country that I would 
have her, tamely, ſubmit to injury and inſult! nor 
would any patriot - breaſt among you, I am ſure, 
however cheerfully he would lay down his life to 
preſerve the peace of his country, wiſh to ſee it 
preſerved by ſubmiſſion to a treatment that muſt 
expoſe her to the contempt of e to anarchy 
at home, and inſecurity abroad. | | 

Well aware am I that there a are many worthy 
and reſpectable perſons in this aſſembly, in delica- 
cy to whoſe feelings, it will be thought, 1 might 
have ſpared the reflections, juſt now made. Wan- 
tonly to inſult the feelings of any man, is unge- 
nerous and unmanly, and J declare, with an ho- 
neſt confidence, that this is not my diſpoſition. Men 
and brethren, whoever you are, forgive the ſincere 
language of truth and reaſon! “Where liberty 
dwells there is my country,” was the ſentiment of 
the venerable Franklin, and ſhould be the ſenti- 
ment of you and me. Conſider, then, theſe ob- 
ſervations as not intended for you, but for Britain 
But to the ſtatutes 

The firſt which excited diſcontent in the colo- 
nies was a ſtatute paſſed in the year, 64, for impo- i 
ſing duties on certain, foreign goods imported into 

the colonies. The preamble which declared that 
thoſe duties were impoſed for the purpoſe of *rail- 
pk | ing 
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ng a revenue in America,” juſtly alarmed a peo- 


ple jealous of their rights. For, hitherto, all acts 


_ reſpecting us had run © for the purpoſe of regula- 
ting the trade of the colonies,” a power which the 


darkneſs. of that day acquieſced in as a right per- 
taining to the mother- country. Never before had 
Parliament avowed the right of taking our proper- 
ty away from us without our own content, and for 
all the pecuniary contributions ſhe, had, . hitherto, 
received from us © for the purpoſe of protecting, 
ſcouring and defending theſe colonies,” (as were 
the [inſidious words of the ſtatute) application had 
been made, in a regular and conſtitutional manner, 
to our reſpective local legiſlatures. But; on this 
claim of having a right to tax us, as alſo on ſeve- 
ral other violations of the conſtitution of England 


and of our own charters remarkable i in this ſtatute, 


as it will be neceſſary, hereafter, particularly to 
notice them, I ſhall, for the preſent, forbear * 
obſervation. - : 

The effect of the ſtatute, which was moſt e. 
n felt, at that day, was the deſtruction of our 


trade to the Weſt-Indies, and the ill conſequences 
attending that deſtruction. For, although it le- 
galized a trade which, hitherto, the injuſtice of 
the Britiſh! Parliament had declared to be unlaw- 
ful, and rather permitted than authoriſed, yet le- 
galized it under ſuch reſtrictions, as rendered it quite 
unprofitable to the merchant to carry it on. The du- 


tles 


F 4. 
lies impoſed on . ſeveral e brought from 
the Wieſt- Indies, were fo very enormous, that the 
prolits of ſale did ſcarcely defray the expence of 
importation. The evils ariſing from this deſtrud- 
tion of our trade to the Weſt-Indies, were ſevere 
in many reſpects. The gold and ſilver which We 
uſually received from thence, in payment for our 
produce, and which we, as uſually, paſſed on to 
the hands of the Britiſh exporter, we had now n 
means of acquiring. The money in common 
ule among us at that day, was paper money. 
This by the Britiſh exporter was looked upon as 
traſh. Neither could we make returns with out 
flour, becauſe the Britiſh ports, except at ſome 
particular times, were abſolutely ſhut againſt that 
article from us; nor with our tobacco, becauſe be- 
ing prohibited from trading with any other Euro- 
pean except the mother nation, her merchants, 
generally, purchaſed that article from us at a price 
which afforded neither to the planter nor.the-exz 
porter here, an adequate reward for his trouble. And | 
now that our market, for theſe articles, in the 
Weſt-Indies, was cut off by the operation of this 
moſt envious act that ever diſgraced a legiſlative 
aſſembly, one half the firſt ſruits of our indüſtry 
were taken away fraͤm us, and with large debts a- | 
cumulating on our hands, all eaſy and uſual means 
of paying them were denied. Thus did it pleaſe 
the orabipotent, Tariament to injure our credit 
abroad, 
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. | 
abroad, and diſcourage our induſtry at home, to 
intercept our commerce and defiroy our agricul- 
ture! here would I diſmiſs this ſtatute but for a 
ſingle clauſe which occurs at the end of it, and 
which ſhews that the Britith Parliament aimed at 
the deſtruction gf our morals, as well as of our 
property. By this, common informers were pro- 
tected from actions at common lam, for the reco- 


very of damages by thoſe perſons whom they, had 


falſely proſecuted; and thus a muſhroom race of 
vile incendiaries ſprung up to diſturb the peace of 
ſociety and ſew diſſention among brethten; temp- 
tations to perjury were thrown in the way of our 
citizens; and encouragement given to the gratifi- 
cation of malice, avarice and oppreſſion. Had a 
law been promulgated from heaven with an inten- 
tion to deſtroy all honour, confide! nce and happi- 
neſs among men, it would not have anſwered this 


purpoſe, more effectually, than this pernicious 


- Clauſe would have done, had not the avarice of the 
Britiſh Parliament overeached itſelf, and the du- 


ties impoſed by the ſtatute been ſo very enormous, 


as to deſtroy the intention of the ſtatute itſelf. 


n During the ſame ſeſſion of Parliament was paſ- 
ſed another act, which may be conſidered as the 


very twin-brother, in iniquity, of the former. This 


declared that no paper money ſhould be a legal 
tender in the payment of debts. Both were enact- 


ed with a view to fetter the induſtry and opulence 
f | 1 
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of theſe riſing colonies. For obſerve, by the for- 


mer act our trade to the Weſt-Indies was cut off 
and every means of acquiring gold and filver de- 
nied. yy the preſent act we are forbid to uſe paper 
money. Thus (after the expiration of the time 

appointed for the expiration of the bills already 
emitted) it was intended by Parliament, to put us 


in a ſtate, when conſiderably. advanced in arts and 


ſciences, flouriſhing in commerce, abounding in 


agriculture, with erz too, not a little refi- 


ned, andy, indeed, ſomewhat infected with luxury ; ; 
it was intended, I ſay, to put us in a ſtate where 
we ſhould want a common medium to facilitate 
the ſupply of each others wants and conveniences; 
a ſtate of ſociety, which, I venture to declare, ne- 
ver had exiſtence among men, and is as impracti- 
cable as unnatural. Excellent legiſlators | | wife po- 

liticians ! benevolent philanthropiſts! who fancied, 


by the magic ſtroke of a pen, to change the eter- | 


nal order of nature, to convert populous towns in- 
to decayed hamlets, poliſhed ſocieties into uncivi- 
lized tribes and fruitful plains into deſert places! 

I come now to the conſideration of the ſtamp- 


act, the very hinge, ſays Dr. Ramſay, on which 
the revolution turned. This act was intended to 
take effect in 1765. And here, again, the Britiſh 
Parliament declared, it had a right to tax Ameri- 
ca, without her own conſent; a right which, ww, | 


I will endeayour to controvert. That this was a 
0 . 
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mere uſurpation in Parliament, I infer from the 


nature both of government and of law. By g0- 
vernment I underſtand a ſupreme power, in the 
ſtate, © conſtituted by conſent of the people, for 


their happineſs and ſecurity ; by law, I underſtand 
a rule of action impoſed by this ſupreme power 
upon the people, in virtue of the authority which 
theſe latter have given it: this government to con- 
centrate the wills of the people, and this law to 


be expreſſive of that will. Keeping theſe definitt- 


ons, then (which, I fancy, no man will deny to 


be juſt) continually in view: if Parliament had a 
right to tax America, 'or, in any way, to make 
laws to bind America—America, in reaſon and 
nature, ought to have had the conſtituting of that 
aſſembly, or, at leaſt, ought to have been repre- 


ſented therein. That ſhe neither conſtituted it 


nor was actually repreſented in it are truths which 
require no explication; and as to the opinion of a 
virtual repreſentation in that houſe, Lord Chatham 


declared it to be the moſt contemptible idea that 


ever entered into the mind of man. According, 


then, to the principles above laid down, Parlia- 


ment had no right to tax America. But, the ſub- 
tle reaſoning of miniſterial iſts, at that day, was 
this: the ſupreme power in a ſtate has a right to 


tax that ſtate; but Parliament is the ſupreme pow- 
er in the Britiſh ſtate, and the colonies form a part 
of that ſtate, therefore Parliament has a right to 


tax 


1 


tax the collins. The protection avis by Great-. 
Britain to America was alſo inſiſted upon as ano- 
ther favourite argument in ſupport of this right. 
Jo both which, had I been ſtanding on the floor 
of the houſe, with the indignation of conſcious 
truth, I would have anſwered thus: 
GENTLEMEN, . + 

« That only is the FUE power in a ate, 
which the whole of that ſtate, herſelf, has confti-. 
tuted, and, (as yourlelves declare) ſince only the 
ſupreme power in a ſtate has a right to tax that 
| ſtate; as America did not conſtitute this ſupreme 
power, this Parliament, therefore this Parliament | 
has no right to tax America, And though Ame- 
rica is, indeed, a part of the Britiſh ſtate, it is that 
part of it, which, by charters granted by your 
king, under the ſanction of the law, has been 
entruſted with the right to tax itſelf, and in rea- 
ſon and nature, ought to do ſo.“ I would have 
gone further, and ſaid, that neither you nor 
your king had a right to grant that which was the 
birthright of all creation. The planting of colo+ 
nies is the planting of arbitrary power, and not the, 
extenſion of juſt government, as you would, vain- 
ly, pretend. The weſtern wilds were the propers 
ty. of the firſt occupants ; from the Indians have 
we purchaſed them; by our on labour have we 
ſubdued them; we are entitled, then, in juſtice 
and Wet, to the fruits of our own induſtry 
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and the government of ourſelves. And as to the 
protection which you, ſo arrogantly, boaſt of ha- 


ving afforded us, recolle& in your turn, that in' 
gratitude for it, we have yielded the regulation f 


our commerce to your ſupreme diſpoſal, and ſub- 
mitted, in many other reſpects, to laws which you 
had not the juſt power of impoſing. Remember, 


too, that protection and allegiance are reciprocal, 
and that even though you had protected us at your 
ſingle expence, which we poſitively deny, yet this 


would, now, give you no right to oppreſs us, and 
the moment you exerciſe that right, that moment 


too, does ſubmiſſion, by the God of nature, ceaſe 
to be required of us. In taxing us, without our 
own conſent, you are guilty of an oppreſſion which 
may tend, at laſt, to our utter deſtruction: in de- 


fence then of the unalienable right, which God 
has given us, to the ſupreme diſpoſal of our own, 
we are entitled to reſiſt and to conſider thoſe as 
plunderers, who would, unjuſtly, deprive us of it. 
Again, right always implies obligation. If 


Parliament had a right to 'tax America, America 
was under an obligation to ſubmit to the exerciſe 
of that right. But that America was under no 
fuch obligation, I infer from the words of our 
cCharters, from the very nature of property and 
from laws then in exiſtence on the ſtatute-book; 
laws which Parliament could not act contrary to, 
without violating the conſtitution of England it- 
7 HAR. | ſelf, f 
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ſelf, and thensbre had no power to act contrary to. 
One clauſe, ſays Dr. Ramſay, run through the 
whole of the charters, except that granted to Mr. 


Penn: that the emigrants to America ſhould 


enjoy the ſame privileges as if they had remained 

or been born within the realm.“ Now, one of 
the privileges of men born within the realm was 
the right of private property.” The right of pri- 


vate property means the right of enjoying, fully 


and excluſively, whatever a man has gained by his 
own induſtry and the laws of the land. Nor can 
he loſe the property, ſo acquired, unleſs by his 
crimes, by death, or by his on voluntary aban · 
donment of it. For even his country cannot 
rightfully deprive him of it, before it has made 
him an adequate compenſation. True it is howe- 
ver, that every one who enjoys the protection of 
government, owes part of his property to the 
ſupport of that government, according to a juſt 


maxim of law, that he who ſhares the benefit, 5 


ought, alſo, to ſhare the loſs, and agreeably to 
his own conſent, neceſſarily implied from his ſub- 
mitting to live under any particular government. 
But then he muſt give that property in a regular 
and conſtitutional way. He muſt give it, ſays 
Mr. Locke, by his own conſent, that is, by the 
conſent of the majority, either in their own per- 
ſons or by their repreſentatives. But, here, the 
tax x impoſed by Parliament „ was. nn neither 
| wor 
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with our individual conſent, nor the conſent of 
our repreſentatives. It was therefore unjuſt, unli- 
cenſed, and a direct violation of the fundamental 
lau of property: for what property have I in 
that, ſays the celebrated author quoted above, 
which another may, when he pleaſes, take to him- 
ſelf?” For the ſame Parliament which had a right 
to take a part of our. property, had the ſame right 


to take the whole of our property from us without. 


our conſent. Who can ſay how far this precedent. 
would not have been carried, goaded on, as the, 
Britiſh government was, by avarice and neceſſity; 
preyed upon by a ſet of harpies who eat up all the, 
wealth of the people; and with the fair proſpect 
of obtaining, in this extenſive country, abundant 
ſupplies for all their luxuries! And had we not 
made an abſolute. and unqualified reſiſtance to it, 
at the very time, with as. much effect might we 
have, afterwards, ſaid to the Engliſh Parliament, 
«* thus far ſhalt thou go and no further,” as Canute . 
| 4 when ſpeaking to the great deep! "uh 
Moreover, I ſay that this pretended right i is in 155 | 
rect violation of laws, then in exiſtence, which form 
apart of the conſtitution of England itſelf. The 34th 
clauſe of Magna Charta, ſays that no aid ſhall be ta- 
ken without the aſſent of thefreemen of the land. 
And the benefit of this law, as containing one of 
the privileges of men born within the realm,” has 


A. Woe extended to the colonies in thoſe general 
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He which, I have obſerved OA run * | 


the whole of the charters. The ſame principle 7, 


has been recognized i in ſeveral other acts of Parli- 
ament both previous and ſubſequent to this; it is 
expreſsly inſiſted upon in the bill of rights, and 
forms, ſays Dr. Lolme, the very baſis of the En- 
gliſh conſtitution.” In the charter of the province 
of Maryland, King Charles, expreſsly, bound 
both himſelf and his ſucceſſors © not to conſent 
to any bill ſubjecting their Inhabitants to internal 
taxation by external legiſlation.” But I will not dwell 
on the recital of poſitive laws in defence of a natural 
right; a right which, given us by God himſelf, not 
all the eloquence of the Britiſh Parliament could 
deny, nor ten thouſand ſtamp-acts, if yo take 
away from us. | 
But if the exerciſe of this right 175 the Engliſh | 
Parliament was unconſtitutional in its principle, in 
its conſequences it would have been oppreflive and 
| injurious to us. Taxation and repreſentation are 
inſeperable in theory; in practice they ought to be 
fo too. Free nations, when they loſe ſight of this 
idea, muſt loſe their fleedom; and the compact 
between the governors and governed will ſoon be 
conſtrued by the former into an indefeaſible inhe- 
Titance, arbitrary, unlimited, and divine. For 
the moment you inveſt any particular body of men, 
in the ſtate, with the excluſive right of laying tax- 


es, that moment. too, you create an order of men 
| diſtin& a 


E 
diſtinct from yourſelves: you conſtitute an ariſto- 
cracy of different feelings, ſentiments, intereſts 


and connections from you: you give up your pro- 


perty into their hands, which they will not fail to 
make uſe of for the gratification of their own plea- 
ſures and the oppreſſion of you. What is to be 
expected from the natural diſpoſition of men, but 
that they who have power will endeavour to keep 
it! But power abuſed, you know, muſt be ſuppor- 
ted by arms; and arms will be uſed to your def- 
truction. What is to be expected from a legiſla- 
tive body who have no common intereſt with you, 
but that your intereſts will not be attended to; 
but that your agriculture muſt languiſh under the 
weight of taxes which the pretended neceſſities of - 
ſtate will, every moment enact ; but that your arts 
- muſt decay; ſcience die; and ignorance, vice and 
tyranny overwhelm your land! The juſt apprehen- 
fion of evils, like theſe, rouſed all America to op- 
_ poſition againſt the ſtamp- act. Aſſemblies conve- 
ned, freemen met, reſolutions were framed, re- 
monſtrances forwarded, and a Congreſs of the co- 


lonies called together at New-York, declared that 


Parliament had no right to tax the colonies with- 
cout their own conſent. + The glow of truth con- 
vinced, and the ſpirit of men, determined to main- 
tain. their rights, or die in their defence, intimida- 
ted the Britiſh Parliament, aud in 1766 the ſtamp- 
= was. panels. 

| But 
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But this repeal was accompanied by a declarati- 
on, on the part of Parliament, more inſolent, if 
poſſible, than even this odious act itſelf. It de- 
clared that Parliament had power, pag of right 
ought. to have power, to bind the co: onies in all 
cales whatever. Shall I repeat it, my fellow-citi- 
zens! Parliament declared it had a right to bind 
you in all caſes whatever. To reaſon on this de- 
claration would be to inſult, your underſtandings; 
moderation here, would be meanneſs, and 2 a want 
of indignation, argue a want of ſenſibility and ho- 
nour. To be calm at the recital of this 1 1niqui- 
tous attempt to ſubvert all our rights, and reduce 
us to the ſituation of the wretched peaſants of Ger- 
many, or the ſtill more wretched Africans on our r Own. 
ſhores, would be treaſon againſt the country. which | 
has given me birth! Had all America abthat mo- 
ment, been repreſented i in my ſingle perſon, young as 
ſhe was, in the ſcience of war, unprovided with 
arms, and deſtitute of friends, I would have ſpit 
in the face of Great- Britain, and dared the Giant 8. 
bruſh. Was it for this our forefathers had fled | 
the oppreſſions . of their native land? Was it for 
this they had faced dangers; and death, encounter- 
ed the wild b aſt; and the ſtill wilder Indian of 


the wood? Was it for this they had impaired their 
fortunes and their health and given up. the ſociety 
and pleaſures of. a civilized country, in ſearch. of A, 
precarious aun amidſt this ſequeſtered wilder- 
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neſs; that their children ſhould be hunted from 

their retreats by a ten-fold perſecution and haraſ- 

ſed by a venal affembly of ſtock-jobbers, penſio- 
ners, placemen, and ſlaves, not amenable to 
tlem and in the canſtituting of whom they had 
no ſhare? Was it becauſe we had no capacity to le- 
eilate for ourſelves, that the infamous Parliament 

of Britain, thus undertook to legiſlate for us? Was 
it becauſe they were ſo much better accquainted 
than ourſelves, with the peculiar neceſſities ariſing 
from our local and other circumſtances, that they 
thought that, like babes in leading ſtrings, we 
could not walk without a guide? And was it pre- 
ſumed that we, whoſe anger had been ever taught 
to riſe with the tale of the wrongs of our fathers; | 
who had ſuckedin reſiſtance to oppreſſion with our 
mothers' milk; and whoſe very hearts blood bubbled 
liberty; was it preſumed I fay, that we would ſub- 
mit to the unlimited controul of men, the foun- 
dation of whoſe authority was power, the orinci- 
ples of whoſe laws were a violation of all law, and the 
glory of whoſe political carcerwas to proſtrate all the 
equitable rights of man? Aware of rouſing higher the 
reſentment of men already too much rouſed for her 
peace, and as if apprehenſive of the dreadful conſe- 
quences, which afterwards enſued, Parliament con- 
tented itſelf, for the preſent, with this empty declara- 
tion, and it remained a mere dead letter on the ſtatute 


bock, W like a [word laid up in its ſcabbard, 
. | b . reſerved, 
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8 at ſome is. day, to flab the vital of 
| America! 8 
1 or the ay 01 lay, Parliament contented 
itſelf with a mere declaration of its power. We 
ſhall fee, hereafter, how 1t attempted to carry that 
declaration into effect, by acts paſſed between the 
years 1766 and 1776. Theſe were the acts of 1767, 
one ſuſpending the legiſlation of New-York and 
the other impoſing daties on tea, painters' colours, 
and glaſs imported from Great-Britain into the 
colonies; ; the act of 1 768 foi extendingthe juriſdicti- 
on of the Vice-Admiraft y courts; and the ſeyeral acts 
of 1774 for ſtopping up the harbour of Boſton, for al- 
_ tering the government andcharter of the province | | 
of Maſſachuſetts, for changing the form of the ad- : 
miniſtration of juſtice, and the Canada- act. 


Of thele acts, ſome related only to particular 


colonies, and others again, to the whole of them. 
And with theſe latter 1 ſhall begin. 3 
The act for impoſing duties on tea, painters'c c 
lours and glaſs imported from Great Britain, into 
the Colonies, firſt preſents itſelt. 2 
This act was founded on the principle al ready, 
controverted, thatp arliamenthad aright to tax the 
colonies. Some little difference however, 1 18 obſerv- 
able here, in the application of that principle. The 
act of 1764 impoſed duties on foreign goods, this 
act on the manufactures of Great Britain, import- 


into the. « colonies. | Certa n friends ot. Great Bri- 
tain, 


— 
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+ ns at that day, attempted to draw a diſtinction be 
tween internal and external taxes; of which latter na- 
ture they aſſerted thoſe impoſed by the preſent ſtatute 
to be, and warmly contended for the right of Parlia- 
ment to lay them. But the futility of this idea, is 
ably expoſed by Mr. Dickenſon, in his Farmers 
Letters, whoſe ſhort reaſoning on the ſubject is this: 
« When we ſpeak of Taxes,” ſays he, we muſt 
always havean inference tothe intention with which 
they were laid; all impoſitions on the ſubject, for 
the purpoſe ofraifing a revenue, may be called tax- 
es, whether thoſe impoſitions be laid on external 
goods or internal manufactures. But all taxes 
require the conſent of the people taxed, for by 
the laws of nature and of England, no man or 
dy of men have a right to take my property from 
me without my conſent. And therefore he Par- 
liament which could not give our conſent, had no 
right to impoſe taxes on us for the purpoſe of rai- 
ſing a revenue.“ The ſoundneſs of this reaſon- 
ing will appear the more convincing on Aa recollec- 
tion of our ſituation,” at that day, of being o- 
bliged to trade with the mother. country, or of 
wanting all the articles above ſpecified. Who 
could tell, moreover, where this impoſition would 
end, or whether it would not, hereafter, be ex- 
tended to every thing of neceſſity or convenience 
brought from that to this country. In that caſe, 
the triumph of that 0 hero of deſpotiſm, 
who, 
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who, prematurely, boaſted that he had found om 
a way to tax America, would have been complete; 
the policy of impoſing duties on internal manufac- 
_ tures would have appeared no longer imprudent | 
or ridiculous; and the colonies might have: groan- 


ed to tlie end of time, under a ſtill accumulating . 


burden of taxes, only for the purpoſe of enabling | 
2 1mpoſers, the more lecurely to effect any fu- 
ure conqueſt, over their perſons and property that 
— ambition or avarice might ſuggeſt. But, 
thanks be to Heaven, neither virtue, wiſdom, 
nor firmneſs was wanting among us. To oblige 
us, in the firſt inſtance, to buy, and in the ſecond 
to buy at her own price, was a ſpecies of traffick, 
in Great Britain, which theſe colonies did not 
underſtand and would not ſubmit to. They faw, + 
amidft the horrid conſequences, not only the en- 
tire diſpoſſeſſion of their property, but that proper- 
ty itſelf, afterwards, uſed to enſlavè them. They 
ſaw the ſneaking policy of the pick- pocket Town- 
ſend, and oppoſed it with as much zeal, as they 
did the open robbery of his bolder co- adjutor Gren- 
ville, four years before. Petitions, remonſtrances, 

aflociations ſuceeeded. The commerce of Great- 
Britain was diſtreſſed, and theſe duties all, except | 
— that on tea, were taken off, three years after. 
I no come to the Admiralty- act. This exten- 
ded the juriſdiction of Admiralty- courts to certain 
matters Oy" within the OOF of the county; 
| whereas 


whereas by the ancient law of England, it is expreſſ- 
ly conſined to matters ariſing on the high ſeas, 
There is nothing more neceſſary to the wiſe and 
equal adminiſtration of law, than that the juriſ- 
diction of courts be certainly defined. Then, not 
only will citizens know to what particular courts 
to apply for redreſs in every poſſible injury of per- 
ſon or property, but alſo the enquiries of judges 
being more limited, their knowledge muſt, neceſ- 
ſarily, become more perfect. This 1s a happy 
proviſion, too, againſt the influence of fear, in- 
tereſt or affection in judges; becauſe all who are 
injured muſt, of neceſſity, apply for redreſs to that 
tribunal which the law has marked out, and not 
to that which they believe will favour them moſt. 
Thus, again, it happens that the patience of jud- 
ges need not be wearied into raſh deciſions by too 
great a multiplicity of buſineſs 3 and both- parties 


repair to the judgement-feat with an equal Know- 
ledge of all forms and ceremonies neceſſary to be 


gone through previous to the final adjuſtment of 
the iuit, but in direct oppoſition to all theſe. plain 
and happy effects, the above act eſtabliſhed a pre- 
cedent by which the juriſdiction of Admiralty- 
courts, in which a ſingle judge preſides, and where 
the common law is not attended to, might at ſome 
future day, to the confuſion of all order and juſ- 
tice, be extended to every poſſible diſpute between 
man and man. It went, too, to deprive us of the 

ineſtimable | 
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ineſtimable trial by jury in caſes ta which for 
ages, it had belonged; to confine us to a form of 
proceeding where the accuſed was obliged to prove 
his innocence or to ſuffer; and to drag us before 
a tribunal where a creature appointed by the crown 
and paid out of the very forfeitures which himſelf 
decrecd, was, fingly, to fit in judgment on our 
_ fortunes, contrary to a cuſtom which had immes | 
morial uſage for its baſis, and immeaturavle utility 
for its ſanction, contrary to an expreſs clauſe,” in 
magna charta, which ſays that no man ſhall-be 
affected in his perſon or property, unleſs by lawful 
judgment of his equals or the-law of the land; and 
contrary to a conſtitution which, I may venture to 
affirm, ſays Blackſton, has ſecured the juſt liber- 
ties of this nation (the Engliſh) through a long 
ſucceſſion of ages. Whoever conſiders the truth 
likely to reſult from the cool and impartial delibe- 
ration of twelve diſintereſted men, ſuppoſed'to be 
in ſome meaſure, acquainted with the fact, put up- 
on their oaths and their honour to declare it, and 
actuated by motives of ſelf-intereſt and ſelſ- preſer- 
vation to do ſo; ' whoever will conſider how neceſ- 
fary it is, always, when poſſible, to keep law and 
fact diftin®, will not wonder that all America 
murmured at this attempt to confound both toge- 
ther in the breaſt of a ſingle judge, under every 
temptation of pride, n and avarice to pra- 
nounce falſely; that ſhe conſidered it as a moſt un- 
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juſt attack of her. nobleſt privilege; an inſolent 
attempt in the Parliament of Great - Britain to eſ- 
tabliſh an arbitrary juriſdiction over the fortunes 
and lives of the people of theſe colonies; and a 
deliberate plan, formed in that ſhameleſs aſſembly, 
to rob us piece meal by piece-meal, of all thoſe 
rights in the poſſeſſion of which we had grown 
great and flouriſhing, and to wither the nerve of 
that arm, which, during the French war, had 
faught her battles with ſo much glory and ſucceſs 
Here will I pauſe.— Citizens, let us learn from 
hence, that injuſtice muſt ever be ſupported by 
oppreſſion | Nations, when they once violate the 
firſt principles of right, muſt ſtoop to every kind 
of meanneſs, iniquity and deſperation, to ſupport 
them in that violation. The open current of ho- 
- neſty is the political ſtream, beyond which if am- 
bitious rulers attempt to paſs, they deſtroy their 
country, and if they ſtop ſhort at the brink, them- | 
ſelyes are undone. Had Great-Britain never ex- 
erciſed the power of impoſing taxes upon us con- 
trary to our own conſent, ſhe need not have been 
guilty, for the purpoſe of collecting thoſe taxes, 
of a violation of the ancient law of the land, for 
which America can never ceaſe to upbrasd her, while 
ſhe retains ſpirit and ſenſe enough to prize the 
trial by j jury as the firmeſt bulwark of her freedom! 
But, citizens, the tale of our injuries is not yet 
* told; * a while I pray you, and let your 
5 $57; | indignation 
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indignation accompany mine through the ſhort te · * 
| mainder of the recital! ; 
The parliament of Great-Britain having vainly 
endeavoured to ſubjugate theſe colonies by the va- 
rious acts I have mentioned, and by many others 
which, for want of time, I have omitted, all of 4 
which proved abortive by the abſolute reſiſtance or 
ſelf-denial of the people, now formed the more 
artful ſcheme of enſlaving them one by one. The | 
band of brothers, ſaid they, cannot be broken : :. 
let us divide and deſtroy. But thanks to the pro- 
tector of the innocent, in every poſſible attack 
which open violence, fretted pride, or {ſneaking cun- 
ning could deviſe, ſhe found us a band of bro⸗ 
thers ſtill, watchful and ſolicitous for each other 8 
| ſafety ! The cauſe of one is the cauſe of us all, and 
an injury to him who ſprung from my mother's. py 
womb, 1s, both from policy and feeling, an injury. 
to myſelf, ſpake the colonies when the act for. 
| ſuſpending the legiſlation - of New-York made 13 
its appearance. This moſt iniquitous act, which, _ 
was levelled at the firſt principles of the ſocial com- 
pact, was drawn down upon that ill-fated colony 
for a trifling diſobedience to a former, unconſtitu- 
tional and oppreſſive one. But what was the di- 
rect tendency of this before us, but to cut off 
from the people, the exerciſe of their o.]n under- 
ſtandings and wills entruſted to them, by nature, N 
for the goverment of themſelves; and to deſtroy, * 
Wk Pn at that | 
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that reſponſibility which 1 hold, as a maxim, all 
nations are under to God, to exercife prudently 
their civil rights, to promote the intereſts of virtue, 
ſcience and religion, to diffuſe harmony and friend- 
ſhip among men, and to extend the bleſſings of 


equal freedom and ſecurity to the meaneſt as well 


as the higheſt individuals of ſociety? What was 
the effect of this act but to preclude the alteration 
of imperfections in the conſtitution, which time 
or neceſſity might point out; -to continue the op- 
preſſions of laws already enacted; and to prevent 
the enacting of others moſt wholeſome and neceſ- 
fary for the public good, What was this but to 
render the good people- of New-York the mere 
oyſters of ſociety; to fetter their induſtry; to 
cramp their faculties ; to- generate ſuperſtition, 


* which ever ſprings from ignorance; to ſmother 


that enthuſiaſm of genius and virtue, which is 
remarkably the offspring of freedom; and in fine, 


to render them fit machines in the hands of a ve- 


nal Parliament, to work all the other colonies to 


their own ruin. 


But if the apprehenſion of ſuch effects a as theſe, 


from this ſtatute, excited the moſt juſt alarms in 


America, how much muſt theſe alarms have been 
increaſed by the appearance of the Quebec- act? 


This act enlarged the boundaries of Canada over 


an extent of country greater than the half of Eu- 
rope, throughout which the entire ſyſtem of En- 


gliſh 
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gliſh laws, relative to civil rights, was aboliſhed; 
and a council, to be appointed by the crown, and 
removeable at its pleaſure, was inveſted with every 
power of legiſlation, over this immenſe tract of 
country, except that of taxation, and this was re- 
ſerved as the divine and incontrovertible right of 
the omnipotent Parliament, to fatten them, I up- 
poſe, when penſioners and placemen, for this ſo 
true, ſo generous and ſo loyal a facrafice of ho- 
nour and humanity to their auguſt lord and maſ- 
ter! By this tyrannic act the conduct of Britain 
was fully diſcloſed. The ſuſpenſion of the legiſla- 
tion of New-York might have continued for ages 

or only for a day. But an act like this, planned 
_ . with deliberation, to legalize oppreſſion, was an act 
which placed the deſigns of Parliament in fo clear 
a point of view Wat for the colonies any longer 
to doubt its intention to enſlave them would have 
been as abſurd as to doubt of the exiſtence of light 
in the glare of noon-day ! For what was this ſtatute 
but the free gift, by Parliament, of the «© ſwiniſh. 
multitude” to the crown! A council appointed by 
the king, and removeable. at the pleaſure of the 
king, would conſult the intereſt of the king 1 in all 
their legiſlative acts. Reſponſib! e to him only for 
the diſcharge of their office, without an affection for, 
or knowledge of the people they were ſent to govern, 
without an acquaintance with the ſituation and 
wants of their country, unconnected with them by 
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the ties of religion, relationſhip, manners or habits, 
independent of their cenſure, and careleſs of their 
applauſe, theſe uncontrouled blood- ſuckers would 
ever prefer intereſt to juſtice, and the deſire of re- 
taining their places to the honeſt dictates of huma- 
nity: and though a wife law might now and then 
be paſſed, accident or money would have more in- 
fluence in the work, than either ſound policy or 
virtue, Take away the dependence of legiſlators 
upon the people, and you take away the only mo- 
tive which will render moſt legiſlators attentive and 
faithful to their duty; you create an order of no- 
bles in the ſtate who make laws only to ſecure their 
- own power, and who govern but to opprels. 
I come now to the Statutes reſpecting Maſſa- 
F Statutes which violate the charter of 
the province, in almoſt every ſentence, By one 
the harbour of Boſton was ſhut up, and the means 
of ſubſiſtence cut off from many thouſands of in- 
nocent and needy people. By another, the right of 
peaceably aſſembling and petitioning on their own 
- grievances, was forbidden the people; judges, too, 
on whoſe independence their own virtue and the up- 
right adminiſtration of juſtice much depends, were 
made removable by a royal governor; and abſolute - 
murderers ſcreened from the juſt puniſhment of the 
law, by being required to be ſent to England, or 
ſome diſtant province for trial. And by a third, 


the charter of the province was taken away, the 
| conſtitution 
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conſtitution itſelf was altered, 5 and a part of the 
legiſlature hitherto appointed by the General 
Court, was in future to be appointed uy the 
crown. 

Theſe, and many other things could [ delten my 
fellow citizens, to rake that ſore ſenſe of Britiſh op- 
preſſion which once more I repeat, ſhould never be 

ſuffered to heal on the minds of . Americans. I 

could tell you of ſtanding armies quartered upon us 

in times of profound peace ; of parliamentary acts 

enforced by the ſword; of governors continued in 

office contrary to the deſire of the people; of new 

laws, eſtabliſhing new offences on purpoſe to entrap 

them; of violence and murder committed on their 
perſons with impunity ; till at length, a Congreſs of 
the colonies met at Philadelphia, and diſdaining 
any longer to ſubmit to a load of oppreſſions too 

great for human nature to bear, ventured in their 
juſt defence, to levy war againſt the parent ſtate ; | 
for which theſe colonies having been thrown' out of 
the protection of Great-Britain, they finally, in vin- 
dication of their juſt rights and appealing to heaven 
for the rectitude of their intentions, proceeded, on 
the fourth of July 1776, todeclare © theſe colonies 
free and Independent States, and for the ſupport of 
this declaration, with a firm rehance on the protec- 
tion of divine providence, mutually pledged to each 
other their lives, their fortune, and their ſacred ho- 
nour,” | 

Fain 
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Fain 3 would I go beyond this period and re- 

view the hiſtory of a war which, both our glory and 

gur ſafety prompt ſhould be ever preſent to our 
minds; of a war, honourable to ourſelves and uſeful 
to mankind; of a war, begun through neceſſity, 
conducted without cruelty and ended without re- 
yenge, of a war, on which I verily believe, the rights 
of ages, yet unborn, and, perhaps, of all futurity 
hung ſuſpended ; of a war, which, in its bleſſed 
effects of promoting human happineſs, private 
and political, preſents the faireſt view to the hiſ- 
torian of any that ever was waged between con- 
tending Nations! I would inſtance the diſplay 
of valour and patriotiſm which pervaded all ranks 
and both ſexes from the beginning to the end of it. 
With admiration would I tell how private con- | 
venience was ſacraficed to public neceſſity, private 
fortune to public utility, and private reſentment to 
public harmony; how our citizens contended, _ 
with reſiſtleſs ardour, who ſhould be firſt to offer 
a victim from the enemies of his country, or 
pour forth his own blood upon the altar of liber- 
ty: how, confiding in the eternal juſtice of their 
cauſe, to conquer therein was, in their opinion, 
to merit the unceaſing gratitude of men, and to 
die in the unceaſing favour of the Almighty ! with 
veneration, would I relate the ſufferings of that 
army, firſt and juſtly ſtiled patriotic, which ſud- 
denly called together from the peaceful ſcenes of 
„ | on 
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rural life, unprovided with arms, unuſed to dil. 
cipline, mere children in the ſcience of war, and 
wanting, ſometimes even the neceſſaries of life, 
animated ſolely by the love of their country, and 
greedy only, of its applauſe, oppoſed themſelves 
with valour and ſucceſs, through a tedious ſeven 
years war, to numerous hoſts bf valiant veterans, 
whoſe trade it was to ſhed human blood, and who 
added to the motive of preſerving a well- earned 
fame, were urged on by the proſpect of attaining 


unbounded wealth and pleafure, in the poſſeſſion of 


the ſpoils of thoſe cowards and rebels they were 
ſent hither to deſtroy! Amidſt the various in- 
ſtances which occur, of the ſuperiority of native 
courage to long - practiced, though mercenary ſol- 
dierſhip, of troops fired by the ſacred blaze of li- 
berty to an armed rabble dragged on by the avarice 
of conqueſt, the battles of Bunker's Hill, Ticon- 
deroga, and Prince-Town, ſhould be remember- 
ed: neither. ſhould thoſe of Mudfort, Cowpens,/ 
and the Eutau be forgotten. I would deſcribe the 
gallant leaders in all thoſe illuſtrious ſcenes! and 
to thoſe who had fallen would I drop the tear of 
gratitude, to thoſe who ſurvived would I offer 
the rich return of thanks in the name of their 
admiring country! But, chiefly, to thee, O0 
Waſhington, illuſtrious ſaviour of a once ſinking 
land, now, free, reſpectable, Juſt, and happy by 
thy an ſublime example of unceaſing virtue, 
| a | untiring 
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untiring object for fools to gaze at, and wiſe 
men to contemplate, for ſlaves to admire, and 
freemen to adore! great in the council, glorious 
in the field; to thee high prieſt of patriotiſm, 
would I offer the firſt laurel-wreath of thy devot- 
ed country, to adorn thy brow who liveſt but to 

merit it, and on whom all the honours thy grate- 
ful America can beſtow to render thee higheſt, 
as thou art beſt among men, ſerve only to en- 
creaſe her confidence in thee, and to gain their. 
admiration imitation and love] Finally, I would 
relate how, under the alternate prevalence of proſ- 
perity and adverſity, of campaigns crowned with the 
| moſt brilliant ſucceſs, and whole years paſſing 
away in the moſt gloomy deſpondency, American 
fortitude, at length, made its way through a 
ſea of dangers and hardthips, threatening on all 
ſides, deſtruction to the calm haven of peace and. 
happineſs, and the Eagle of Liberty, ſpreading its 
victorious wings, perched in triumph, on the. 
broken ſceptre of the grumbling Lion! Nor in 
the general detail, ſhould thy former ſervices, Oh 
France, be forgotten! At a time when the proſ- 
pect was all gloomy around, and the benighted 
travellers ſeemed ready to ſink with fatigue and deſ- 
peration upon the earth, thy benevolence appeared, 
like a taper through the dark, to enlighten and 
to guide us; we were ſtrangers and ye took us 
in; we were naked and ye clothed us; we were 


purſued 
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purſied by robbers, and ye put arms into our hands. 
for defence; we wanted money, and we found thee 
our purſe bearer ; we wanted a friend and we found 
thee a benefactreſs; by thy aſſiſtance was our ho- 
nour preſerved; by thy aſſiſtance were our rights 
defended ; and by thy afliſtance, I repeat it again 
and again, by thy aſſiſtance; do we enjoy all our 
preſent bleſſings, and exiſt not the vile ſlaves of un- 
limited deſpotiſm ? Can we then ſo ſoon forget 
thy former kindneſs, and be inſenſible to thy pre- 
ſent ſufferings ? Sink us firſt, kind heaven, to the 
bottom of the ſea ! As Americans, we muſt feel eve- 
ry wound at which our earlieſt, deareſt, only friend 
bleeds? As men we cannot but pray for your complete 
ſucceſs. And ſpurn from you, my countrymen, theſe 
wretches who would ſeduce you into the opinion, 
no leſs dangerous than falſe, that this nation of he- 
roes is but a horde of aſſaſſins, and would leſſen the 
weight of that obligation you are under to the nation, 
at large, by aſeribing it entirely to the king? Were 
I to ſay that they are the enemies of your peace, 
your hberties, your honour, and republicaniſm; 
were I to ſay that they would ſacrifice glory to 
wealth, and give up their country for a title, I ſhould 
not do much injuſtice to thoſe inſects of a day that 
flutter up and down your ſtreets, diſgorging the 
foul contents of their own diſordered ſtomachs toſick- 
en the generous appetite of a free people? Louis the 
ſixteenth is now no more! Peace be to his foul! 
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as a man, however, I cannot help rejoicing, and had 
he been a brother, I would have rejoiced that he 
has fallen, in obedience, (Who will ſay to the 
contrary ?) to the juſt decree, at leaſt, the juſt ne- 
ceſſities of his country. To his intervention, in 
our fayour, I gratefully acknowledge myſelf and 
country, eternally indebted. But can we ever for- 
get, that the blood which he ſent to be ſpilt on our 
ſhores, was the blood of the people; and that the 


_ treaſures which he uſed, in our defence, were the 


treaſures of the people too! And can we, ever, 
ever forget the cauſe, the glorious cauſe, in which 
theſe ſame people do now fight ; and ſhall we ſuf⸗ 
fer our wiſhes for the life of a ſingle man, to 
come in competition' one fingle moment, with our 


- wiſhes for the lives and liberties of millions? 


No, fight on, — fight on then, illuſtrious nation, be 
true to the cauſe in which you have engaged, deſ- 
piſe the cenſures of an unthinking world, and let 

philoſophy, reaſon, and liberty prevail ! And may 
kings bite the duſt under thy feet, and the heads 
of traitors tumble from thy guillotines ; may death 


ſtride before, and waves of blood roll after you; 


in your march, may dead bodies, high as Olympus, 


be piled upon your frontiers, till every enemy you 


have, be ſwept from the face of the earth, or you 
allowed the liberty of governing yourſelves. 
And now, my fellow- citizens, with gratitude — 

heaven, for all the — individual and politi- 
cal 
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cal, we at preſent enjoy; and with earneſt wiſhes, 
that thoſe bleffings may ſoon be extended to re- 
moteſt nations; with one heart to conceive, one 
tongue to utter, and one hand to aſſert our rights; 
with a ſenſe of continual dependence on that al- 
mighty arm, that can uphold the good and depreſs 
the wicked; with ſentiments of religion and liber- 
ty united in harmonious concert, let us retire to the 
ſeveral ſcenes prepared for the celebration of this 
illuſtrious day, and while the ſparkling olaſs goes 
round, inſpiring benevolence and joy to all created 
beings, let God and my right ſpring from every 


heart, and triumph « on each tongue. 
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